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WHEN new views are advanced concerning the Bible or its teach- 
ings they are met in two different ways. There are many who 
instantly seek to show how destructive they are, and warn all against 
accepting them on the peril of their Christian faith. There are others 
who, while not inclined to receive new views, ask whether they may 
not be reconciled with the faith of the church and be harmless as 
affecting the essentials of Christianity. Both of these classes of men 
are needful; does not one admire more the latter? The former class - 
has too often driven men from the church by their denunciation of 
that which afterwards was received as true, and which candid minds 
had felt they must hold; while the latter has often kept within the 
bounds of the church those who otherwise would have gone off into 
unbelief. There is needed the same caution in dealing with questions 
of biblical criticism that one has given respecting evolution, who says, 
“Wise dealing with this question will consider not only how to keep 
Christians from becoming evolutionists, but also—a matter often over- 
looked, apparently, by those who write without weighing the full 
effect of their words—how to keep evolutionists from giving up 
Christ.” 


THE Old Testament is not Hebrew literature. This statement 
may appear startling; but it is true. The Old Testament is not 
Hebrew literature in the sense that the Iliad and the Greek Drama 
are Greek literature; or the Book of the Dead, Egyptian; or the 
Zend Avesta, Persian. If one desires simple Hebrew literature, the 
product of the Jewish mind, he will find it in the Talmud, Targums, 
and other Rabbinical writings. The writers of the Old Testament 
were more than mere Hebrews. Moses, David and Isaiah did not 
simply reflect national thought and feeling. They were inspired, were 


men to whom divine thought and feeling were revealed. When we 
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speak of the study of the Old Testament as literature, we mean, then, 
the study of the national dress and outward adornment of a body of 
divine truth. Such study is profitable and interesting, and very 
important. But is it not insignificant when compared with the study 
of the doctrine which this outward national dress contains? Renan 
has made a special study of the Hebrew Scriptures from the point of 
view that they are a national literature, and with what result? The 
divine truth has made so ]ittle impression upon him that he can write 
a play “the story of which, of a nun’s debauchery the day before the 
guillotine, is as corrupt as can be well conceived, and its leading 
thought is that passions must run their course even if death stands at 
the door.” Such debasing thought and philosophy may thus co-exist 
with the highest appreciation of the Bible as a literature. Turn now 
from Renan to those who have studied these sacred writings to find 
therein the voice of God speaking of sin, justice and mercy; and how 
great the contrast. Here belong such men as Luther, Calvin, Lati- 
mer, Knox, Wesley, together with the great rank and file of earnest 
Christian workers and believers. ‘The Old Testament is not the 
history of men’s thoughts about God, or desires after God, or affec- 
’ tions towards him. It professes to be a history of God’s unveiling of 
himself to men. If it is not that, it is nothing; it is false from begin- 
ning to end. To make it the history of the speculation of a certain 
tribe about God, we must deny the very root of any speculations 
which that tribe ever had. For this root is the belief that they could 
not think of him, unless he had first thought of them; that they could 
not speak of him, unless he were speaking of them.” 

In the modern revival of biblical study there is danger that the 
Scripture by some may be studied only after the manner of Renan, or 
too exclusively as a national literature. 


THE following letter will explain itself and serve as an answer to 
a number who have corresponded with the editor concerning the mat- 
ter. It will be noted that Professor Stevens himself discovered the 
omission, but only when it was too late to make mention of it in the 
January STUDENT: 
To the Editor of the Old Testament Student : 
In the collation of passages in my recent article upon “The Bearing of New 
. Testament Statements upon the Authorship of Old Testament Books,” I inadvert- 
ently omitted a passage of importance: John 5:46,47, “For if ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, 
how shall ye believe my words?” I discovered this omission the day on which 
THE STUDENT went into the mails, but, of course, too late for change or comment. 
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I do not, however, regard the passage as inconsistent with the view presented in 
my article. No specific portion of the Pentateuch is here cited or alluded to. 
Doubtless the reference is to the types and shadows which pointed to Christ 
(cf. John 3:14), and to the general Messianic import of the Law and perhaps to 
some passage like Deut. 18:15 sq. (cf. Acts 7:37). The point which is here essen- 
tial to our discussion is this: If the basis of the Pentateuchal legislation and 
prophecy is Mosaic, would it not be just as true that Moses wrote of Christ, as if 
he had written the Pentateuch in its present form? Or, in other words, does 
Christ in this language mean to refer to literary authorship as understood by us ? 
or do his words make necessary any position beyond this, that Moses was an 
inspired law-giver and prophet, and that in the Pentateuch the Jews were con- 
fronted with his authority and testimony concerning the Messiah ? 

In the judgment of many this passage will form an exception to my state- 
ment: “There is not a passage (unless an exception be made in favor of Mark 
10:5; see note on page 165) in which Christ explicitly states that Moses wrote a 
single verse of the Pentateuch ” (page 168). Of course, by all the presuppositions 
of the discussion, I mean here the Pentateuch:in its present form. I have not 
denied, but affirmed, that Christ in a few cases used language which is fairly 
equivalent to saying that there were contents of our Pentateuch which Moses 
wrote. But I said: Granted that his language implies writing on Moses’ part, it 
does not necessitate the view that Moses wrote “the whole Pentateuch in its 
present form” (p. 167), but is satisfied upon the supposition that “only the funda- 
mental legislation of the Pentateuch emanates from Moses,—that our complete 
‘books of Moses’ are not the direct product of his hand” (p. 168). If John 5: 
46,47 would not be just as true and pertinent provided the supposition here made 
were the correct one, we should be pleased to see the proof. 

But if any deem the passage a valid exception to my statement, as meant and 
explained, I am more than willing that they should have the benefit of its support 
for the view commonly called “conservative.” It will be remembered that this 
part of my article confessed itself to be an argumentum ad hominem which, at 
most, had for its purpose to reduce to strict statement the matter supposed to bear 
upon the subject. After the most generous concessions to the traditional view 
are made the question returns: whether it is fair to apply Christ’s language to 
literary authorship and whether the views of such critics as Delitzsch, who holds 
the documentary and post-Mosaic theory of the Pentateuch as respects its present 
form, while holding that it is Mosaic in its basis, do not as truly meet every 
requirement of our Lord’s language as the view that Moses wrote the whole Pen- 
tateuch as it now stands. This is, as we ingisted, the really decisive question 
and upon the tenableness of the former view will depend the faith of many, since 
substantially this view of the ‘books of Moses” is rapidly approaching, with all 
specialists, the force of demonstration. 

GrorGE B. Stevens. 


As in former years, the Reports of the Principal of Schools and 
of the Treasurer of the American Institute of Hebrew are published 
in THE STUDENT. It should be a matter of interest to all to know 
the work which has been done, and by whose aid this work has been 
accomplished. For lack of space, the reports are somewhat more 
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condensed than usual. As is shown, the work has steadily grown 
from the beginning, the past year being in many respects the most 
prosperous of the whole number. Now that four of the five years for 
which the Institute was organized have passed, the question naturally 
arises, What shall be done at the end of the fifth year? Shall the 
Institute discontinue its work? or shall it reorganize on a better and 
broader foundation? or shall it arrange to continue practically as it 
has done during the past? The answer to the first question has been 
a universal No. In view of what has been done, and of the constantly 
widening field, the sentiment is emphatically against any giving up 
of the work. Some suggestions have been made looking toward an 
enlargement of the work. Why should not the whole Bible be 
included? There is a greater demand for systematic courses of study 
(whether by correspondence, or in Summer Schools) in New Testa- 
ment Greek, and in the English Bible, than for such courses in Hebrew. 
Why, then, should there not be an “American Institute of Sacred 
Scripture,” with courses in all three departments? Much might be, 
indeed has been, said in favor of this; the chief difficulty would 
seem to be lack of energy and time for organization, and lack of money 
for carrying it on. The prevailing opinion among those most closely 
identified with the work is, that perhaps the best thing will be to go 
right on with a purpose and organization similar to that which now 
exists. If only money could be secured, a broad and comprehensive 
work in Bible-study could be inaugurated, the influence of which 
would within five years be powerfully felt in every city and town of 
the country. The time is ripe for an onward movement. Where are 
those who are able to support such an undertaking ? 


THE first paper in the Pentateuchal discussion (by Professors 
Harper and Green, in Hebraica) has, after considerable delay, put in 
an appearance. It is a presentation of the analysis of the first twelve 
chapters of Genesis, with the facts and considerations urged in its 
favor. . It shows that, according to the analysts, there are two distinct 
stories not only (a) of the creation, but also (b) of the descendants of 
Adam to Noah, (c) of the deluge, (d) of the peopling of the earth. 
It shows that in each of these series of stories there is to be found a 
peculiar vocabulary, and a peculiar style; and that the writers, ~ 
though describing the same events, use different material and have 
different theological conceptions. The article shows not only the dry 
facts and figures of the analysts, but also their spirit, their attitude 
towards the material as a whole, or in other words, the way in which 
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they interpret all this material. The greatest part of the matter of 
the article (sixty pages) can be understood by those who have no 
knowledge of Hebrew. The consideration of this material by Pro- 
fessor Green will be published in the following number of Hebraica. 
It is understood that the author of the paper (just published) in his 
presentation is seeking only to represent, as best he can, the views of 
those who accept the analysis, and that the statements given are 
made without any reference to the conclusions to which he himself 
may have come, which, as a matter of fact, are, in many respects, 
widely different. 


WITH this number the third article in the series, considering the 
authority of the New Testament in reference to Old Testament liter- 
ary and exegetical questions, is given to the readers of THE STUDENT. 
All will admit that the discussions have been able, independent, and 
helpful. Whatever view one may hold, it is helpful to know and 
appreciate other views. We have no sympathy with that spirit 
which dogmatically asserts: My view alone is correct; all others are 
false and pernicious in their influence, and do not deserve consider- 
ation. The fact is, one may hold his view all the more firmly after 
having come to know something of the views of others. The most 
striking feature of these discussions has been the simplicity and can- 
dor which have characterized them. The position taken in President 
Hovey’s paper will generally be regarded as the most satisfactory. 
And yet the number of careful students in the ministry of to-day, 
who have been, as they themselves would put it, compelled to accept 
one of the other positions, is.surprisingly large. After all, as in the 
majority of discussions, the matter rests largely upon the particular 
way in which the question is put. Suppose each of these theories is 
stated as follows : 

I. Jesus and the Apostles knew of the Old Testament only what 
other men of their times knew; their authority therefore, in their 
statements regarding it, is of no more value than that of any other 
writer of the times. 

2. Jesus and the Apostles knew the real facts concerning the lit- 
erary character and the authorship of all these books ; but they saw 
their inability to accomplish anything in disseminating the truth in 
respect to these matters. They therefore prudently decided to appear 
to accept what they knew to be false; and built all their teachings 
upon this false basis. 

3. Jesus and the Apostles knew the truth concerning these writ- 
ings ; they expressly declare the Pentateuch, for example, to have 
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been written by Moses, the One-hundred-tenth Psalm to have been 
written by David. These portions, therefore, must be considered to 
have been so written. The mere raising of the question is a denial of 
the foundation-principle of Christianity; for if it were to be shown 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, or David the One-hundred- 
tenth Psalm, the veracity of Jesus is impugned, and modern crit- 
icism is substituted for his divine assertions. 

Each of these theories, in the form stated above, appears in its 
worst light; and yet those who hold the firsz, generally state the 
second and third in some such way ; those who hold the second state 
thus the first and third; and those who hold the third do not hesitate 
to put the first and second ina form even more offensive, if such a 
thing is possible. Now, (1) no one of these statements fairly repre- 
sents the school which is supposed to hold it. There may be a few 
radicals in each class who would take such extreme positions; but 
the number in any case is small. (2) A fair and full statement of 
each, for which there is not space here, including all the points which 
must be covered, would bring these three theories much closer 
together. (3) No statement, satisfactorily covering the facts, can be 
made which does not include, in some sense, all three theories ; for 
how can it be denied that there is a truth in all three? (4) It is true 
(a) that Jesus and the Apostles were men of their times, employing 
in their interpretation the methods of their times, proceeding in their 
work from the knowledge possessed by their times; and it is also 
true (b) that they were in many respects far in advance of their fel- 
lows, knowing what they did not know, yet never introducing this 
supernatural knowledge except in reference to questions and upon 
occasions of the highest importance ; in other words, accommodating 
themselves to the ignorance and even prejudices of those about them, 
and following in this the example set by God himself in his dealings 
with the always sinning Israel; but, true as both of these things are, it 
is still more true (c) that Jesus spoke with authority, and that, too, 
divine, whenever he spoke at all; and that his utterances, when 
rightly interpreted and understood, must be regarded as final. Much 
more might be said. History is but repeating itself. Three 
ideas, all necessary to a true conception of the matter in hand, have 
been separated: one school emphasizes and exaggerates one ; another 
school, the second; another, the third. They do not seem to see that 
one of these ideas, standing by itself, is, at the very best, but half a 
truth, and that a true hermeneutics demands for exegesis not one, or 
two, but all three; and that a careful exegesis discloses and proves 
the existence of all three. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A GUIDE TO THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By PRESIDENT ALVAH Hovey, D. D., LL. D., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


* It will be readily granted that every important question ought to be answered 
in the light of all the evidence which bears upon it. An effort should therefore be 
made to comprehend the whole case, in order that every feature of it may have 
its proper influence on the judgment. But differences of opinion sometimes exist 
as to the credibility of certain events which are supposed to bear upon the ques- 
tion, or as to the relation which they have toit. All inquirers do not approach 
the same question with identical beliefs or assumptions in respect to allied sub- 
jects, and so it comes to pass that they reach different conclusions. This is 
inevitable. As their premises differ, their conclusions must differ. 

One who has carefully weighed the evidence in respect to the life, the death, 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and has been thoroughly convinced that he 
was a wholly exceptional member of the human family, divine as well as human, 
indeed, the Holy One of God, will necessarily be influenced by this conviction in 
all his further study of the New Testament. Having accepted the stupendous 
fact of the resurrection, he will welcome to his confidence the equally stupendous 
fact of the incarnation. Believing in the incarnation, he will naturally assent 
without delay to the Lord’s claim of sinlessness. And with sinlessness he will 
be ready to associate superlative clearness of spiritual vision. Then, too, he will 
trust the promise of Christ which assured his disciples of another Advocate, the 
Spirit of truth, who would show them things to come and guide them into all the 
truth. Moreover, the fact of heaven-given foresight in the disciples will surely 
tend to render credible a similar foresight in the ancient prophets. And a belief 
in prophecy as a means of preparation for Christ, will prepare him to discover in 
the Old Testament typical hints and foreshadowings of the Messiah’s reign. And 
if so, he will not be surprised to find that the teaching of Jesus and of his Apos- 
tles implies that there was a divine purpose, working obscurely, but with far- 
reaching and wise intent, in the history, the worship, and the sacred literature of 
the chosen people. Bread was thus cast upon the waters, to be found again after 
many days. And, asa result of all this, he will see that the books of the Old 
Testament cannot be classed with books of merely human origin, or interpreted 
without regard to their fulfillment in Christ and the meaning which he drew from 
much of their language. 

The present writer believes that the claim of Jesus Christ to be “ the Son of 
God” and “the light of the world” is supported by evidence (wholly distinct 
from the fulfillment of prophecy) that cannot be shaken, and therefore, on the 
principle that all pertinent evidence must be weighed, he cannot study the Lord’s 
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use of the Old Testament without assigning to it special importance. For all 
that Christ taught was taught with authority. And in this respect his interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament stands on a level with his teaching as to the nature 
of God or the moral condition of man. If it was inferior to the latter, he at least 
does not seem to have been aware of the inferiority. Even when he disclaims for 
himself, and for all other beings save the Father, a knowledge of the date of his 
second coming, he does it with a positiveness which shows that what he knew 
was perfectly distinct in his own consciousness from what he did not know. But 
no trace of conscious ignorance appears in his use or interpretation of the Old 
Testament.* 

Take then, for an illustration of his method of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment, his reply to the Sadducees, as recorded in Mark 12:26,27,—‘‘ But as touch- 
ing the dead, that they are raised, have ye not read in the book of Moses, at the 
Bush, how God spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Evidently Christ saw in the language of God to Moses a cogent reason for believ- 
ing that the patriarchs were alive when it was uttered. To him it was incredible 
that God should identify himself to Moses by his relation to servants who had 
been suffered long since to pass out of existence. The honor which he put upon 
his friends by associating their names with his own, and by calling himself their 
God, the One in whom they trusted, was utterly inconsistent with the opinion 
that they had perished at death, or that they would remain forever disembodied 
and therefore incomplete. It is to the credit of the Sadducees that they seem to 
have perceived the force of this profound interpretation. Yet it would not have 
been likely to occur to any modern exegete, especially if he were satisfied with the 
mere letter of the record, without trying to discover the spiritual implications of 
it. Besides, it will be observed that the truth which Christ drew from the lan- 
guage was strictly an inference, nothing more. But though an inference it was 
positive, authoritative, and worthy of him who spake as never man spake. 

With the same penetrating insight Jesus treated the Mosaic law in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount. While asserting the sacredness of that law, he proceeded to 
give a far deeper meaning to several of its precepts than the letter of them sug- 
gested to other teachers. No one can read unmoved his exposition of the truth 
suggested by the ancient law in respect to murder, adultery, divorce, swearing, 
retaliation, or love to enemies. Of a piece with this was his interpretation of the 
fourth command, and his reduction of the whole moral code of the Pentateuch to 
the duplicate requirement of love to God and love to men. Indeed, while it may 
be said that he sometimes found, beneath the surface of the Old Testament lan- 
guage, prophetic or spiritual truths which cannot be discovered by the finest lit- 
erary acumen, there is no solid reason to believe that he ever perverted the divine 
intent of that language. It may be surprising to historical critics that he could 


* Christ’s divine nature is believed to have been always omniscient, and his human nature 
to have been assisted by the Holy Spirit, given him without measure, so that, at every point of 
his ministry, his teaching which truly represented the knowledge of his divine nature, as far as 
it was shared by his human nature, was absolutely perfect. He taught as the God-man; but by 
the aid of the incarnate Word and of the Holy Spirit the human side of his nature was never 
ignorant of what his mission called him to teach. It did not call him to teach the time of his 
second advent; but it did call him to speak of David as the author of the 110th Psalm, and of 
Moses as the writer of the law, i. e. the Pentateuch, or the substance of it (see below). 
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say to his disciples, ‘‘ All things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me’? (Luke 24:44) ; 
for they deem it possible to explain all that is written in the Pentateuch without 
supposing any reference to Christ; but they surely cannot deny that the promise 
to Abraham and to his seed may have included spiritual as well as material good ; 
they cannot deny that the animal sacrifices of the Mosaic economy may have been 
typical of the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world; nor can they 
deny that the prediction of Moses as to a prophet like himself may have referred, 
in its highest sense, to One in whom the whole line of prophets would culminate. 
Is it incredible that rites of worship in one period should be adapted to prepare 
men for better things in another period? No believer in a personal God and a 
special revelation of his will can safely affirm this. To destroy the force of 
Christ’s interpretatiou of the Old Testament, one of two things must be done: it 
must be clearly shown that he was an imperfect teacher in other respects, or that 
the passages which he has explained cannot mean or imply what he affirms. And 
neither of these things has been done. 

A further question now presents itself: Does the teaching of Jesus Christ 
have any relation to the higher criticism of the Old Testament? To the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch or of the Psalms? Do any of his recorded sayings prove 
that he believed Moses to have written the first five books of the Old Testament, 
or David to have written any of the Psalms? There is evidence that he held 
David to be the author of the 110th Psalm. For towards the close of his ministry 
he asked the Pharisees a question, namely, ‘*‘ What think ye of the Christ ? Whose 
son ishe? They say unto him, The son of David. And he saith unto them, How 
then doth David in the Spirit call him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand, till I put thine enemies under thy feet? If David then. 
calleth him Lord, how is he his son?” (Matt. 22:41-45.) ‘‘ This Psalm,” says Dr. 
Toy, ‘“‘ was regarded as Messianic by Jewish expositors up to the tenth century; 
and this is the view of the New Testament, where also (in the Gospels and Acts) 
it is ascribed to David: here ‘ David’ cannot, as is sometimes the case, be under- 
stood as a vague name for the Book of Psalms, but must mean the individual man 
so called.”? Yet the Davidic authorship of the Psalm is rejected by many, because, 
or chiefly because, ‘‘ the direct recognition of a Jerusalem king as priest (v. 4) 
seems to suit only one period of Jewish history, the Maccabean, when a Levitical 
dynasty sat on the throne.” This appears to be the only important reason for think- 
ing that David could not have written the Psalm. And itis wholly insufficient. For 
it assumes that if there be any prediction of a Messiah to come in the Old Testa- 
ment it must be typical, and the type must have furnished all the features of the 
picture. The inspired poet may have been familiar with the story of Melchisedek, 
a Jerusalem priest-king, he may have deemed a priest-king superior in dignity to 
either a priest or a king, but though assisted by the Spirit of God he could not 
have conceived these offices to be united in the person of the Messiah, unless he 
saw before his face an actual priest reigning as king in Zion:—such limits does 
modern criticism put to the genius of inspired poets! But if any one imagines 
the record of David’s life to be so complete that the occasion of every Psalm which 
he wrote can be pointed out, we beg leave to reject the imagination as extravagant 
and delusive. Think of applying such a rule to the hymns of Isaac Watts or of 
Charles Wesley, with nothing but a brief story of their lives, and the contents of 
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their hymns, to show how these two were related to each other! Think of limit- 
ing a Shakspeare or Milton to characters which he had seen illustrated before his 
eyes in actual life! The doctrine of evolution may demand the adoption of such 
a rule, but originality of thought and the Spirit of God protest against it. Desir- 
able as it may be to know the background and occasion of every paragraph in the 
sacred record, we must be content in many cases to lack that knowledge, For to 
obtain it from the slender materials at our command would require a more crea- 
tive imagination than David needed to write the 110th Psalm. 

But Jesus is not said by the evangelists to have spoken so definitely about the 
authorship of any book of the Old Testament. In Luke 16:29 Abraham is repre- 
sented by Christ as saying to the rich man in Hades: ‘‘ They” (thy brothers) 
‘have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them,’”—probably meaning, ‘‘ they 
have the words or books of Moses and the prophets.”” And such an expression 
might have been used, if the books treated of Moses and the prophets, as the 
books of Esther and of Job treat of those persons. If we supply ‘‘ words” instead 
of “‘ books,”’ as is suggested by the verb “‘ hear,’’ Abraham refers to the teaching 
of Moses and the prophets. This is the better view. 

Again, Jesus is represented in Luke 24:44 as saying to his disciples: ‘‘ These 
are my words which I spake unto you while I was yet with you, how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses and the 
prophets, and the psalms, concerning me.’”? But here the Lord does not affirm in 
so many words that the law was written by Moses. Aaron or some one else may 

have written down the law which was given by God through Moses. 

; According to John 5:45,46 Jesus said to the Jews: “‘ Think not that I will 
accuse you to the Father: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, on whom 
ye have set your hope. For if ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for 
he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words ?” 
This language shows that Jesus believed Moses to be the writer of some part of 
the Old Testament which had in it references to himself. But he does not fur- 
ther define that part. It may have been the whole Pentateuch, except a few edi- 
torial notes, or it may have been only parts of the same; but from what is known 
of Jewish belief at that time we are constrained to think that it was in reality a 
large part of the Pentateuch, including the legal statutes and their repetition in 
Deuteronomy. Of course, then, the fair import and full value of Christ’s testi- 
mony should be taken into account by those who attempt to ascertain the age of 
the Pentateuch or of any considerable fraction of it. And any method of inquiry 
which rules out of consideration his words must be defective. 

But shall the Apostles be heard also? Is their view of the Old Testament 
entitled to any particular respect? It will not be forgotten that Jesus promised the 
Eleven the Spirit of truth, to guide them, after his own departure, into all the 
truth, or that from the first Pentecost onward they preached ‘‘the good news” 
with astonishing confidence and success. Nor will it be doubted that the same 
Spirit was given for the same purpose to Paul, when he was added to the group of 
earlier Apostles and commissioned to do a service of the same kind as theirs. So 
then we ask, Did the Apostles’ use of the Old Testament resemble their Lord’s ? 
And their interpretation of it reveal a similar insight? These questions cannot 
be fully answered without a patient examination of all the passages in which they 
make use of the Old Testament; but some light may be obtained from a few 
passages in which they have been said to misinterpret the ancient Scriptures. 
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The language of Paul in Gal. 3:16 is one of these. Here the Apostle, misled, 
as is supposed, by the use of words in the Aramaic of his own day, gives a wrong 
explanation of a certain Old Testament expression: ‘‘ Now to Abraham were the 
promises spoken, and to his seed. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but 
as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.””> Now if the Apostle saw, in the 
exclusive use of the singular form of the word ‘“‘seed” in the promises, evidence 
that they pointed to some kind of unity which had its centre and source in Christ, 
he certainly perceived, as did his Lord when replying to the Sadducees, something 
- more in a particular form of expression than simple scholarship would have been 
likely to discover, but which it cannot fairly deny when pointed out. For while 
it is true that the word “seeds” is not applied in the Old Testament to the pos- 
terity of any man, but the singular is used as a collective noun, yet the plural is 
said by Dr. Toy to have been used of human progeny in the Aramaic and later 
Hebrew, and we may therefore infer that there is nothing in the nature of the 
case to prevent such a use. Moreover we find the plural of the same word in the 
Old Testament applied to different kinds of grain (1 Sam. 8:15). And a man 
might now enter a country store, and say to the proprietor: ‘‘ What grains have 
you on hand ?” with the answer: ‘“‘ Wheat, rye, oats, corn, barley,’ etc. Or he 
might ask: ‘*‘ What teas have you ?” and be answered: ‘Black, green, English- 
breakfast,” etc. Or again: ‘‘ What coffees have you ?” and be informed: ‘‘ Mocha, 
Java,” ete. Yeta diligent critic might certainly search through a hundred vol- 
umes and find the words grain, tea, and coffee a thousand times in the singular, and 
probably not once in the plural. In fact the word “seeds” ( (Ory) occurs but 
once in the Old Testament, and means in that place different kinds of grain. 
Suppose that single instance were wanting, how easy would it be to say that the 
word had no plural among the Jews when it was applied to grains. But how 
insecure the foundation for such a statement! Yet no more insecure than is the 
argument from the non-appéarance of the plural with reference to human poster- 
ity, against its use by the people in that way, or against the reasoning of Paul 
which assumes that it might properly be thus used, if the thought to be expressed 
required the plural form. 

Dr. Hackett’s explanation of the passage is therefore entirely satisfactory. 
“Tt is, therefore, as if Paul had said: ‘‘ Search the Scriptures from Genesis to 
Malachi: the promises all run in one strain; they make no mention of a plurality 
of seeds, such as a natural and spiritual seed, at the same time; they speak of a 
single seed only, the believing race (see Rom. 4:12), whether Jews or Gentiles; 
and as this restriction of the language to one seed limits and exhausts the prom- 
ises as to any share in the blessings of Abraham’s justification, there are no prom- 
ises of this nature for other seeds, such as Abraham’s natural descendants, merely 
as such, or Jews by adoption, in virtue of their submission to Jewish rites.” 

Very deep and beautiful is the thought which Paul here expresses. All 
believers are virtually one person and that person is Christ (see verse 28 below). 
He is the life of their life. Their faith comes through him and unites them with 
him. When the nations are blessed, it will be because they bless themselves in 
him. And when the Saviour said, ‘‘I am the vine; ye are the branches,” he 
enunciated the same truth. 

To the present writer all the passages in Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, which refer to Gen. 15:6 and Hab. 2:3,4, in support of the doctrine of 
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justification by faith, seem to be very helpful in bringing to light the religious 
purport of Old Testament language, and in showing the essential sameness of the 
way of life since the world began, or, more exactly, since sin entered into the 
world. For itis perfectly evident that Paul looked upon faith, not as a human 
work for which a man could claim reward, but as a renunciation of self-righteous- 
ness and a trustful reliance upon the mercy of God. Yet no writer of the New 
Testament asserts more strongly than he that true faith works by love and moves 
to right conduct. Nay, he evidently expects it to bear more abundant fruits of 
righteousness than could possibly flow from a heart that relies upon its own 
works for acceptance with God. Paul is as truly the apostle of love as of faith; 
but neither of these graces feeds upon itself; both find their object and life 
in God. 

But there are citations from the Old Testament by Paul which are less 
strictly doctrinal than those which have been noticed above. A specimen of these 
has been selected for criticism by a writer in this series of articles. It is 1 Cor. 
14:21, and Paul’s use of the Old Testament is pronounced ‘“‘ much stranger” in 
this case than his use of it in Rom. 14:10-20, which is considered very incorrect. 
The quotation reads thus: ‘In the law it is written, By men of strange tongues 
and by the lips of strangers, will I speak unto this people ”’ (Isa. 28:11,12). Of 
this quotation Prof. Gould justly says: ‘‘Of course, the prophecy contains only 
an analogy to the case to which the Apostle applies it. In both, the strange 
speech is brought into contrast with plain and instructive utterance, and in both 
the reason for it is substantially the same, viz., the unbelief of those to whom it 
is addressed....The mere proof of God’s being and truth, was subserved alike 
by the Old Testament incursions of barbarians, taking the place of God’s prophets 
with their instructive speech, and by the gift of the New Testament tongues, 
contrasted with the same prophetic speech.’”’ The value of Paul’s use of the pas- 
sage from Isaiah to the interpreter is this, that it calls his attention to the prin- 
ciple of God’s procedure as being the same under both economies, a principle of 
the greatest importance in studying the Scriptures. 

A few general remarks will serve to present the writer’s view more definitely. 
(1) The New Testament is not the primary source of knowledge concerning the 
meaning of the Old. The text of the Old Testament itself is that source, and it 
should be studied with the same fidelity as that of the New. Indeed, as to the 
proximate aim of any passage, nothing can take the place of the ianguage of the 
passage itself, illuminated by the context and by whatever can be ascertained 
respecting the persons addressed and their circumstances at the time. First the 
text, and then commentaries ; not commentaries first, and then the text. 

(2) The New Testament affords but little assistance to one engaged in the 
textual criticism of the Old Testament. For the writers, whether Apostles or 
their associates, evidently quoted, for the most part, from memory. The pur- 
poses for which they used the ancient Scriptures did not generally require them to 
go back of the current versions. Indeed, those purposes justified them in adopt- 
ing words and clauses, apt expressions, and sentences brought together from dif- 
ferent parts of the record, without special regard to the original connection. But 
so meagre are the sources of textual criticism for the Old Testament that, when- 
ever the New Testament writers appear to give a fresh version of the original, 
their version is entitled to deep consideration. 
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(3) The New Testament affords but little aid to the so-called higher criticism 
of the Old. It shows in a general way the limits and divisions of the Old Testa- 
ment canon. It proves that Jesus and his Apostles considered the law, the | 
prophecy, and the history, as these now appear in the Old Testament, to be sacred 
and trustworthy. But the modern questions of the higher criticism were not 
before them, and naturally, therefore, were not answered by them. Yet what 
they say incidentally may be of great service to one who is seeking to ascertain 
the date and authorship of certain parts of the Old Testament. For example, 
they offer an insuperable objection to any view of the origin of the Pentateuch 
which invalidates its credibility as a record of what God communicated to the 
people through Moses; and they require us to believe that an important part of 
the law was written by Moses (see above). 

(4) The New Testament is exceedingly helpful to one in discovering the 
religious principles which underlie many passages of the Old Testament. This 
has been illustrated by our study of Christ’s reply to the question of the Sadducees 
concerning the resurrection. It may also be illustrated by the Lord’s use and 
explanation of the Sabbath day. For, in the light of what he taught by word and 
act, one may be morally certain, for instance, that the man who was stoned for 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath (Num. 15:32-36) must have done this in a spirit 
of defiance to the law of God, and without the excuse of real need. Again, an 
interpreter of the 16th chapter of Leviticus might be in doubt as to the range of 
offenses for which atonement was made by the sin-offering. Was that offering a 
condition of the forgiveness of all unexpiated sins, or only of civil and ritual 
offences which disturbed one’s standing in the visible theocracy? With this 
doubt in mind the interpreter must welcome the light afforded by Heb. 9:13,14, 
and other passages in the same Epistle. In fact, a considerable part of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews will be found of essential service in a candid study of the Mosaic 
ritual. 

(5) The New Testament is of great assistance in tracing the line of Messianic 
prediction in the Old. It may not go very far in enabling one to decide upon the 
character of a prediction, whether it is direct or typical, but it deserves the highest 
consideration when the fact of Messianic reference is in question. Whatever 
authority belongs to the teaching of Christ and his Apostles may be alleged, for 
example, in support of a Messianic interpretation of the 110th Psalm, and conse- 
quently in support of the existence of prophecy in the times before Christ. 

Without further specification it seems to the writer of this article clear that 
the New Testament is an important source of instruction to interpreters of the 
earlier Scriptures, and that the considerations already presented furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence of this. Yet far more might be said, if the proper limits of a paper 
for THz OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT permitted. 
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TIELE ON BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN CULTURE. II. 
By Rev. A. S. CARRIER, 
McCormick Theol, Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY _AND DOCTRINE. 


Apart from the language, the most striking proof of the unity of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians is their religion. Both pray in general to the same great 
gods, they have the same religious traditions, the same cultus, and apparently the 
same temple architecture. Even the gods, whom it is reasonable to suppose the 
Semitic Babylonians borrowed from the old Chaldeans, were honored by the 
Assyrians and had their temples, centuries old, in Assur and Nineveh. The only 
Assyrian god not worshiped by the Babylonians was the national god Axur, 
whose service ceased entirely with the fall of Nineveh. But all the gods of the 
Babylonians were holy to the Assyrians. Whenever they came to Babel, either as 
peacemakers or as conquerors, they were zealous to bring their sacrifices and gifts 
to the gods of the land. To seize the hands of the great Bél of Babel or of Deri, 
was a high ceremonial act which they did not willingly forego. It was for them 
a higher consecration, as was the sight of Ra at Heliopolis to the Egyptian kings. 
Some gods of lower rank were not so early known in the northern land; but sooner 
or later they also found their way thither, and the doctrines of the Assyrian Pan- 
theon were brought by the Assyrian priests more and more into conformity with 
the doctrines of the Babylonian priestly schools, whose sacred texts the Assyrian 
kings had copied for their libraries. With all the local differences, there was no 
idea of distinct religion. When therefore we give the main outlines of the Baby- 
lonian religion, we have at the samé time presented the belief and cultus of the 
Assyrian. 

Glancing then at the divine world of Babylon, we find at the head of this 
Pantheon, a triad of chief gods, corresponding to that mentioned by Damascius, 
Anu, Bél (the highest Bél), and the god whose name is commonly written Ea. 


ANU. 


Anu (Anna or Ana) was formerly god of Uruk (Orchoé, Erech). He had also 
a temple at Ur and one in the city of Assur. His sanctuaries were found in sev- 
eral places and were named E-Ana, “house of Anna.’”’ But though he retained 
an exalted place in the hierarchy of the gods, he gradually lost his place in the 
cultus. 

According to some he was god of the unseen heavens above the firmament; 
according to others, of the fixed stars. In the mythic uranography both repre- 
sentations amount to the same thing. His symbol resembles a Maltese cross, 
representing as it appears the four points of the compass and hence the entire 
heavens. His bow, which is frequently mentioned, was probably the Milky Way. 
Bél and Ea stand beside him in the system, but he is without doubt the highest. 
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At the deluge all the gods rushed terrified to his heaven, where they sat cowering 
before the lattice, and even [&tar fled to him for help when repulsed by the hero 
of the Epos. 

BEL. 

The most ancient center of the worship of Bél, the lord of the lands, was Nip- 
pur. Inthe mythology he is god of punishment and vengeance, and is exceed- 
ingly enraged that some beings are rescued at the deluge. He is only appeased 
by seeing that pestilence, famine and wild beasts are left, with which to punish 
sinners. He was called the sword-god and war-god, and as creator of the lumi- 
naries had also a celestial character. He needed Ea’s assistance to protect his 
son Sin from Anu, who wished to eclipse him, while into this struggle entered 
Samak, the sun-god, and I&tar, the embodiment of the stars, on Anu’s side. The 
latter was hence the mightiest, while Ka and Bél stood on a footing of equality. 

A 
EA. 

Ea was god of the cosmic ocean. He dwelt in the abyss. He was the father 
of profound wisdom, the instructor and counselor of gods and men, the healer of 
sickness, the foe of evil spirits. When the deluge was decided upon in the coun- 
cil of the gods, he commanded his true worshiper to build a ship to escape the 
general ruin. He blamed Bél for thinking to blot out good and bad alike. Only 
punishment, he said, not destruction, was deserved. Sennacherib, who did not 
forget him at the opening of the canals, which he dug to supply Nineveh with 
drinking water, cast a little golden ship and a golden fish into the ocean as an 
offering to Ea, when his fleet stood ready to sail to Nagité. ‘‘ Bull of the Ocean,” 
he called him. Dagon, the fish-god, is no doubt identical with him. We may 
believe also that he corresponds to the Oannes of Berossos, the originator of all 
culture. A hymn in an Old-Chaldaic text describes him as in a boat with his wife 
and his son Marduk. This boat delights the heart ‘‘at break of day.” It is the 
sun-boat sailing over the celestial ocean like the ship of the Egyptian Ra. He 
thus originally belonged to a group of light-gods, whose myth arose among a 
people of fishers and seafarers. Further, he was evidently also the god of crea- 
tion. In a famous hymn the fire-god Gibil is endowed with attributes similar to 
Ea’s. He was, hence, essentially the same, and the latter, therefore, found his 
most brilliant manifestation in the sun, which traverses the celestial seas. 

We find, then, in historic times a system of three mighty gods: Anu, who is 
throned in the highest heavens; Bél, the stern god of death, the punisher and 
avenger, and Ka, the benignant god, granting life and all life’s blessings. 

Each of these gods has his spouse beside him. Antuni, the wife of Anu, is 
the mother-goddess. She is sometimes identified with Istar, and her realm is the 
starry heaven. Belit is the wife of .Bél and goddess of the underworld. She is 
sometimes called Allat, and is as terrible as her lord. Davkina, the Danké of 
Damascius, is the wife of Ea, mistress of the earth, but like her husband bearing 
some relation to the waters. 

The distinctions between the goddesses are not sharply defined. The attrib- 
utes of the great gods are likewise interchangeable, and there are several inter- 
esting inscriptions which plainly indicate that Anu, Bél and Ea were but different 
names for the supreme divinity. We are also justified in the conjecture that the 
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mythological system of Babel was the result of the merging of various local sys- 
tems, in ‘which Anu, Bé] and Ba were respectively the highest gods. fa was 
undoubtedly originally non-Semitic; Bél, on the other hand, Semitic. While 
Anu’s nationality is in doubt, his name may be a translation of Ihe and he him- 
self a union of the chief god of the primitive inhabitants with the chief god of 
the Semites. 

The triad of the highest gods is followed by a second, the members of which 


are generally considered sons of the first. Sin, the son of Bél; Samai, of ha; and 
Ramman, of Anu. 
SIN. 


Sin, the moon-god, the Old-Chaldaic Agi, was a deity highly reverenced, after 
whom Sargon I. named his son. In Ur, though not a god of the highest rank, he 
received through various dynasties supreme honors, probably because he was 
the local god of the capital. In Harran also, he had an old temple. The mythol- 
ogy assigns him merely a subordinate or even a passive réle, but his worshipers 
exalt him as lord and judge of heaven and earth from whose decision there is no 
appeal. 

v v 
SAMAS. 

The sun-god, Sama, bore this name among the Semites, but was worshiped 
among the old Chaldeans under the name Bab-bara. The poets extol him as 
‘“* the light-bearer of the wide heavenly spaces, to whom the gods look up, and in 
whom remote people delight themselves.” He spreads out the infinity of heaven 
like a covering over the earth; he drives away evil spirits; he is protector of the 
laws, avenger of justice, and, like the Persian Mithra, he abhors every lie. As 
the unseen Light-god, throned in the highest heavens, he was called Malik, the 
king. Sippar, the double city, was sacred to him under this name, and also to his 
spouse Malkat, who appears as Venus, the morning star. He cannot always be 
distinguished from Adar, god of the sun-glow. He is called the servant and 
confidant of Anu and Bél, the mediator between men and the highest gods. 
From his visible manifestation in the daily motions of the sun, the idea of service 
would naturally be suggested to his worshipers. 


A 
RAMMANU. 


The wind-and-weather-god next follows, whom the old Chaldeans call Mir- 
mir, the Semites Ramman. Without doubt he was Rimmon or Daédu of the 
Arameans. He is god of all the fierce elemental forces, and the evil spirits fight 
-on his side. Among the Assyrians the terrible side of his nature stood in the 
foreground; they entreated him to use his destructive power against their ene- 
mies. But to the Babylonians he was more often the god of blessing. 

Little can be said of the spouses of these gods. Andnit, however, the wife 
of Samai, is one of the numerous forms of the celebrated Istar. 


ISTAR: 
This deity is at the same time the best known and the least known of the 


goddesses of the Babylonian Pantheon. She was called ‘A%toret among the 
Pheenicians; her worship extended over Western Asia, and in Egypt she had a 
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relative in Hathor. She is known under two forms. As a stern and warlike 
goddess, she had her chief seats at Arbela, Agané and Larsa. As the volup- 
tuous and fruitful mother, she had temples at Uruk and Nineveh. But we 
know that these forms were not always sharply distinguished. As the mother 
‘she laments at the deluge for ‘‘ her people” who have been annihilated. In her 
journey to Hades she appears as the mother in the most comprehensive sense, 
for when she is imprisoned there, all production ceases; but a warlike character 
appears when she threatens to break down the doors of the lower world 
and free the dead, unless they release her. The plural form of her name 
denotes all the goddesses in general. Here our uncertainty begins. This last 
fact would lead us to think that the name referred to no one particular goddess, 
still more since [star is called indifferently daughter of Anu, Asur or Sin. We 
can probably safely distinguish at least two Istars, one the mother, unwedded, the 
-queen, first-born of all the gods, who exercised a certain dominion over the others, 
a mythological conception only possible among a people where the matriarchate 
prevailed; the other, a goddess better suited to the Semitic system, of lower rank, 
and worshiped by the side of her husband. 


ADAR AND NERGAL. 


These gods presided over war and the chase. Their attributes and characters 
-are much the same. Both are represented as lion and bull colossi with human 
heads. Nergal’s outward manifestation was the planet Mars. Adar was wor- 


shiped also in Elam. Being eldest son of fa, he was prince of the gods. He 
belonged to the circle of light-gods, and partook of many of his father’s charac- 
teristics. He presided over the arts and protected mankind from evil spirits. 
But he had another side; as the god of the glowing sun he was death-dealing. 
‘The destroying angel, Dibbara, was one of his forms. 


MARUDUK. 


When Babel had become the great capital of a mighty empire and even after 
its decadence, Maruduk and the closely related Nabi of Borsippa were exalted 
to the highest rank; yet in Assyria it was not till long after Tiglath-pileser I. 
that Maruduk was accepted as one of the highest gods. He received the title 
Bél béli, and in a hymn to him we read, ‘“‘ Thy will is the highest command for 
heaven and earth.” But it was the glory of his city Babel which so exalted him. 
He was a son of fa, a great warrior and hunter. The lightning was his weapon, 
and with his dogs, the four winds, he fought the powers of darkness. Hence 
he was a beneficent god, terrible only to the evil. Old hymns represent him as 
the mediator between men and his father, fa. He had a famous oracle at Babel. 
Zarpanita, at Babel, was called his spouse, though elsewhere, the wife of Naba. 
She had many of the attributes of Héra-Kileithyia, and presided at births. 


NABU. 
This god. at first, perhaps, identical with Maruduk, was afterwards counted 
_as his son. Nabd was the one who granted to kings the scepter of dominion 
for the government of all lands. He was the god of revelation and inspiration, 


(ilu ta’metu), the tutelar divinity of scribes, priests and learned men. He was 
probably a fire-god, and his symbol Mercury, the morning star. 
*3 
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v 
ASUR. 


At the head of the Assyrian Pantheon stood Axur, god of war and the chase, 
father of the gods. His name is often written An-Sur, perhaps meaning ‘the 
good.”” Wecan no longer see in him the characteristics of a nature god, though 
a well known divinity may be concealed under his name. With the fall of the 
Assyrian Empire he vanished from the cultus. 

We have now treated in outline the most prominent gods of Babylonia and 
Assyria, but our present knowledge does not justify us in separating between 
what was peculiar to the Semitic races and what was borrowed from the old 
Chaldeans, or in more wide-reaching conclusions than we have here and there 
indicated. We know the Semites of Babel and Assur were polytheists, and where 
there is polytheism there is mythology. But the sagas and tales of their myth- 
ology serve as mediums for ethical thoughts or primitive histories. The battle of 
Maruduk against the she-dragon Tiamat is similar in many ways to the story of 
Indra in the Rig- Veda, to that of Perseus, of Thor, of St. Michael and St. George. 
It also stands related to the. battle of the evil spirits with the moon-god Sin, in 
which an eclipse is represented. The myth of the destroying angel Dibbara, the 
god of pestilence, is doubtless the story of a fearful plague which visited southern 
Babylonia, Elam and the western country. I&tar’s descent into Hades is doubt- 
less a nature myth, describing in an animated way the search for the sources of 
living water. When she is set free and returns to the upper world she calls her 
dead lover Dumuzi (Tammuz) back to life by bathing him with the water of 
immortality. This myth is anthropomorphic rather than cosmogonic, and while 
often obscure, it was intended to strengthen the belief in immortality. The 
deluge story we possess in various forms, all plainly polytheistic and proceeding 
from a nature myth. There is a certain naive humor in the representation of the 
gods, an air of genial familiarityamong them. [star complains that she has borne 
men, but no fish brood ; fa justifies himself against Bél for rescuing his favorite ; 
Bél is rebuked for his vengeful passion, and [star refuses him any share in the 
sacrifices. Bé] silently recognizes his wrong and makes amends by exalting 
among the gods the man whose rescue had so enraged him. It is plain that the 
story-teller has used the myths to picture the destruction of a sinful humanity, 
and to show that evil-doers will still be punished with hunger, pestilence and 
wild beasts. In Berossos’ story Kronos, i. e. Bél, rescues Xisuthros, but the chief 
purpose here is to recount the rescue of the sacred books. A nature myth prob- 
ably lies at the foundation of the so-called Epos, of which the deluge story is but 
an episode. The hero of this, who has with reason been compared to Nimrod, the 
great hunter, with a similarity also to Samson, and to Herakles, was certainly a 
god and not a king. His battle against the Elamite king, Humbaba, against 
Istar, queen of Uruk, and other tales, are not legendary histories, but localized 

myths. Many features of the story show that the time of the myths lay far 
behind the poet. 

The Babylonian priests did not reject the myths; they used them for doctrinal 
purposes.* Though we cannot speak authoritatively of a Babylonian system of 
dogmatics, there are undoubted traces of a theology. We can prove from a num- 
ber of passages that the Babylonian-Assyrian religion was ruled by theocratic ideas 
and a belief in the unlimited might of God, only modified by a trust in his justice, 
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pity and grace. A moral order of the world was an accepted doctrine. The titles 
of the gods, the ideas of the lower world, the sacred hymns and the care for the 
dead prove also a belief in a personal immortality. 

The universal terms for divinity, God, are the general Semitic words ilu and 
bél,—the first probably expressing majesty ; the second, lordship. Malik, king, 
is also used, and for the goddesses belit, bilat or Malikat. LIlu is the only univer- 
sal appellation ; and for the goddesses [%tar, istarati. The gods stand high above 
man and nature, with hardly atrace of immanence. This is a genuine Semitic view, 
and just as characteristic is it that the stern, destructive gods receive equal honor 
with the beneficent. Radically different from the tolerant Egyptian custom was 
the fact that foreign gods were seldom or never admitted to the Pantheon. Gods 
of other nations might indeed be received to their temples, but they stood there 
like hostages in the court of a king, and when the conquered people showed signs 
of complete submission, their gods were readily returned. Asur and his associates 
remained ever the only true divinities, exalted high above the nature gods around 
them. 

A pure monotheism was, however, never reached. Though the Babylonians 
and Assyrians often assigned to one god an exalted rank, though they sometimes 
called one father of the gods of heaven and earth, though they sometimes named 
the highest gods of Babel and Assur ilu or bé] and came gradually to accept the 
view that the gods of the first triad and Axur were essentially the same, yet they 
never rose to the conception of a transcendent spirit, []4 standing alone and above 
the highest gods. They were very near monotheism; but they failed to take the 
last important step, and so, like the Egyptians, remained to the end monarchical 


polytheists. 


OLD TESTAMENT WORD-STUDIES: 6. THEOCRATIC 
FUNCTIONARIES. 


By Rey. P. A. Norpett, D. D., 
New London, Conn. 


I gather for consideration under this title a series of terms which, while they 
are in most instances common to the nations of antiquity, or may be said to have 
equivalents in every well-developed religious cultus, yet among the Hebrews were 
invested with strikingly technical significations. These significations arose from 
Israel’s unique relation to Jehovah, their ever-present although invisible Protector, 
Leader, Lawgiver, and Ruler. This relation necessitated explicit and continuous 
revelations of his will, through men who were accredited as his messengers and 
representatives. His worship also demanded a service more or less formal, and 
this was administered by men especially set apart for these duties. They were 
the recognized mediators between the people and Jehovah. In so far as they 
were loyal to their commission they became vehicles and expounders of those 
divine truths which fundamentally distinguished the religion of Israel from the 
mass of surrounding heathenism, which gave life to the theocracy, stability and 
permanency to the community, the growing consciousness of a great and fruitful 
mission to the world, and therefore the capacity of extraordinary recoveries from 
apparently fatal shocks, and of the exhibition of fresh and expansive power in the 
development of those divinely appointed institutions in which the moral and spir- 
itual life of the community attained its highest realization. 

Ro’eh seer. 

The active participle of ra’ah is used some twelve times as a substan- 
tive denoting one who sees, i. e. a seer. The first occurrence of the word in this 
sense is quite significant : ‘“‘ Formerly in Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, 
thus he said, Come and let us go to the seer: for he that is to-day called a prophet 
was formerly called a seer,” 1 Sam. 9:9. The passage is interesting in that it 
shows the transition from one popular designation to another, as well as a sub- 
stantial identity in their meaning. Both terms are freely applied to Samuel, who 
in the language of the people was also, like Moses, called ‘‘a man of God.” He 
appears as the first example of a new class of men whom the exigencies of the 
times called into conspicuous activity. He was not merely a seer of visions, but a 
reformer, a forerunner of that long succession of prophets who, amidst the decay 
of existing institutions, took their stand firmly on the old Mosaic principles and 
sought to embody them in the changed life and strange conditions of the age. In 
this respect Samuel himself was a transition between the old line of seers who 
had reflected only rarely and meagerly the dazzling glory of the Mosaic age, and 
the new order of prophets through whom this spirit of prophecy moved as an irre- 
sistible renovating force. The use of this designation did not, however, cease 
with Samuel. In 2 Sam. 15:27, Zadok is termed ard’&h. Why this title is given 
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him, he belonging to the priestly rather than to the prophetic order, is not appar- 
ent, unless we may assume that he had been at some previous time the recipient 
of divine revelations. The only other rd’&h mentioned by name is Hanani, who 
came to Asa with a distasteful message from Jehovah, 2 Chron, 7:10. Isaiah 
employs the term only once, and then to designate Jehovah's fearless and truth- 
ful messengers who, like Hanani, brought reproachful communications and warn- 
ings of impending calamities. “For it is a rebellious people....which say to the 
seers, rO’im, See not: and to the beholders, hOzim, Behold not for us right 
things ;....cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us,” 30:9-11. Ina 
single instance, Isa. 28:7, the word rd’&éh is employed in the sense of ro’i, 
that which is seen, looked at, hence prophetic vision. Depicting the terrible 
extent to which the vice of drunkenness prevailed in Jerusalem, Isaiah declares 
that even the priests and prophets, who were forbidden the use of strong drink 
during the discharge of their official duties, were habitually under its influence, so 
that they “err in vision,” blasphemously mistaking the incoherent ravings of 
intoxication for the illumination of the Spirit of God. 


Hozeh seer, gazer. 


Another term used a little more frequently than rd’&h and in a sense 
scarcely distinguishable from itis hOzéh. Itis translated seer in the majority 
of its occurrences both in the A. V. and in the R. V. In Isa. 47:13, it designates 
gazers at the stars, and is associated with astrologers and monthly prognostica- 
tors ; but when applied to possessors of the true prophetic spirit it seems to be 
entirely interchangeable with r6’&h. In 2 Chron. 16:7,10, as we have seen, refer- 
ence is made to “Hanani the rd’éh,” and in 19:2, to “Hanani the hdzéh.” 
A similar identity in meaning appears in the passage quoted above from Isa. 30: 
9-11. The many attempts to establish a distinction in the use of these words 
must be abandoned as almost futile. The most that can be said is that “the 
verbs ra’ah and hazah must be distinguished to this extent, that the former 
denotes simply the relation of the eye to the object which it sees, the lat- 
ter the dwelling of the glance on the form of an object, therefore on an image. 
Accordingly they are related to each other as our ‘seeing’ and ‘beholding’” 
(Orelli, O. T. Proph., p. 5, n.). 

David appears to have attached to himself a number of “seers,” hozim. 
The earliest and perhaps most influential of these was Gad, who joined David 
while he was defending himself against Saul. Through the seer David consults 
Jehovah, and is encouraged to undertake an expedition against the invading Phil- 
istines, and is given positive assurance of victory over them, 1 Sam. 22:5 and 23: 
1-5. Heman and Jeduthun are also mentioned as David’s seers, 1 Chron. 25:5; 
2 Chron. 35:15. With them is associated Asaph, also a seer, 2 Chron. 29:30. The - 
fact that they received the official title of “king’s seers” indicates that they were 
more or less closely connected with the court at Jerusalem. Moreover, they come 
before us as directors in the musical services of the temple, prophesying “ with 
harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals,” 1 Chron. 25:1, and “in giving thanks 
and praising Jehovah,” 25:3. Several of this class seem to have been the official 
historiographers of the kingdom, 1 Chron. 29:29 ; 2 Chron. 9:29; 12:15. 

While the writing prophets never apply to themselves the term hizéh (it 
is applied once to Amos by Amaziah, the priest of Bethel), they use the deriva- 
tive hazén, vision, as a descriptive title for their collected prophecies, Isa. 1:1; 
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Obad. 1; Nahum 1:1, thereby implying the supernatural origin of the communi- 
cations contained in them. They were not mere intuitions, or shrewd guesses 
excogitated from the seer’s personal observation of the political, social, and relig- 
ious conditions of his time. Subjective these revelations may have been in the 
sense that there was no external reality impressing the sensuous organs, neverthe- 
less the spiritual realities unfolded before the prophet’s inward perception by a 
power other than himself were entirely objective to his own consciousness. 
Nabbi’ prophet. 

Exegetes and lexicographers have differed considerably as to the primary 
meaning of this word and of the verb nabha’ from which it is derived. Hup- 
feld, for instance, holds that nabha’ has essentially the same meaning as 
na’im to hum, buzz, murmur, a signification which is applicable to any dull, 
half smothered tone, and hence especially to any secret, confidential communica- 
tion, such as inspiration, i. e. a divine suggestion conceived of as whispered in the 
ear of the prophet or poet, who is the familiar friend of God (Die Psalmen, 36:2). 
The best modern scholarship rejects this analogy, and understands nab h&@’ to con- 
vey the idea of something breaking forth, rising up, presenting itself primarily to the 
eye, as a fountain that bubbles up, and then to the ear, as a word or declaration 
that forces itself into utterance. Nabhi’ does not denote the spoken word, or 
one who is made to speak, as its passive form suggests, but is to be taken in an 
active sense as the speaker or proclaimer. He is one who overflows, boils over, 
with visions or revelations of the divine word, and these he is powerless to sup- 
press. This is strikingly described by Amos (3:8), ‘The lion has roared, who 
can but fear? Adonai Jehovah has spoken, who can but prophesy, yinnabhé’?” 
It is moreover illustrated in the experience of Jonah, who fled in vain from the 


necessity that was laid upon him. The conception lying at the root of nabh?i’ 


seems, then, to be that of a spokesman who does not speak his own words, 
but represents another whose words he proclaims. This is clear from Ex. 7:1, “I 
have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy nabht’,’”— 
a relation that had already been explained in Ex. 4:6,“ And he shall be thy spokes- 
man to the people: and it shall come to pass that he shall be to thee a mouth, 
and thou shalt be to him as God.” The nabhi’ is, accordingly, the human 
organ, the mouth, that articulates the thought of the spirit. The characteristic, 
popularly supposed to be the preeminent distinction of the prophet, viz., that he 
foresees and announces future events, is seen to be merely incidental to his voca- 
tion. He is not so much one who /ore-tells, as one who /for-tells, i. e. speaks for 
another person. Conscious of speaking for God, he is never found leaning on 
human authority, but always on the immediate “word of the Lord,” which stands 
before his mind as the symbol of absolute and eternal truth. Because of the 
prophet’s direct and intimate relation to God he becomes the embodiment and 
vehicle of a living revelation which exhibits in constantly clearer characters Jeho- 
vah’s will and purpose. 


Kohen priest. 

The prophet stands alone, unconnected, the startling product of acrisis. His 
activities lie in the free realm of the spirit. He has no earthly paternity, 1 Sam. 
10:12, but appears in response to the creative call of God, 1 Sam. 3:4, sq., Jer. 
1:5-10. The kdhén priest, on the contrary, is the hereditary representative of 
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a revelation of faith that has crystallized into institutions. He is the symbol of 
established religious ordinances, of forms and ritual. He is not the medium of 
revelation, but its conservator and interpreter. Jehovah’s will, announced by 
prophets and embodied in law, is especially committed to the kohén, who is 
charged with the duty of teaching it to the people, Lev. 10:11; Deut. 24:8. This 
distinction in function of prophet and priest is repeatedly recognized—“ The law 
shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from 
the prophet,” Jer. 18:18; “They shall seek a vision from the prophet: but the 
law shall not perish from the priest,” Ezek. 7:26. As the priest represents 
established order, so he is himself the representative of a class, a family, 
to whom pertain the rights of the holy office in virtue of an original divine 
appointment and subsequent unbroken descent, Ex. 40:12,13; Lev.8; Num. 17; 
Ezra 2:62. These functions of the priesthood are plainly suggested in the desig- 
nation kohén, the kal part. Of an unused stem kaihin, the primary meaning 
of which is to stand upright. A kdhén is a man who stands before Jehovah as 
his servant or minister; “the ksh*nim, Jehovah’s ministers, mourn,” Joel 1:9; 
2:17. We find, accordingly, that to them were committed the care of the sanct- 
uary, the offering of sacrifice, and the whole work of ordinary mediatorship 
between Jehovah and the people. 

The office of priest was sometimes combined with that of prophet, as in the 
case of Samuel, 1 Sam. 3:1,19-21, and of Zadok, 2 Sam. 15:27. Usually they were 
distinct, and not infrequently in sharp contradiction, the one being the conser- 
vator of a degenerate tradition, Jer. 1:18; Hos. 5:1, and confirmed in their corrupt 
practices by the divinations of false and greedy prophets with whom they were in 
alliance, Micah 3:11; the other, the true conservative, was a preacher of the 
higher principles of eternal truth, which in its new applications seemed to be 
revolutionary and iconoclastic. 

Levi Levite. 

Closely connected with the priestly order is that of the Levites, l°viyyim, 
so called from their tribal descent. They were separated from the rest of Israel, 
sanctified, for their special services ; they were given over to Jehovah in place of 
the first-born of every tribe who were spared when Jehovah destroyed the first- 
born of Egypt, Num. 3:45. In the Levitical legislation, as well as in the later 
historical. books, the term “Levite” is a title synonymous with “priest.” It 
occurs with great frequency in the phrase “the priests the Levites,”’ which is 
équivalent to “the Levitical priests.” This indicates that all the priests were 
Levites ; but it does not follow that all the Levites were priests. The higher and 
preeminently sacerdotal functions pertaining to the sanctuary devolved only on 
the Kohathites, one of the three great families which composed the tribe of Levi. 
This family owed its official superiority to the fact that it included Aaron and his 
descendants. The tribe of Levi, as a whole, occupied the place of a mediator 
between Jehovah and the people, being directed to pitch their tents “round about 
the tabernacle of the testimony that there be no wrath upon the congregation,” 
Num. 1:52. The greatly controverted question as to the significance of the terms 
“priest” and “ Levite ” in different periods of Israelitish history, together with the 
relation of these officials to each other, is too large a subject for our present con- 
sideration, even if this were the place for its presentation. 


, 
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Melek king. 

Recent investigations seem to show that the early Assyrian and Babylonian 
governments were essentially theocratic, the king being merely the representative 
of the invisible Deity, who was worshiped as the true sovereign of the nation 
(O. T. SrupEnt, Jan., 1889, p. 172). However this may have been in the remoter 
East, it certainly held true of the monarchy in Israel. Though in the time of 
Samuel the external form of government underwent a change, the essential idea 
remained. Jehovah was still de facto the supreme sovereign, his human represent- 
ative being simply det gratia rex. Like the high-priest, he was consecrated for 
his office by holy oil, and was therefore called “the Lord’s anointed,” 1 Sam. 
24:10(11). In the executive and judicial affairs of the kingdom he was a mediator 
between the people and Jehovah. Jehovah had accordingly three classes of rep- 
resentatives, viz., prophets, priests, and kings, these being respectively ministers 
of his word, his worship, and his authority. David is the single instance in which 
these three functions were combined in one person, and thus he became a type of 
his greater Son, King Messiah, who as a prophet is the Word of God incarnate, as 
a high-priest besprinkles with his own blood the mercy-seat in the heavens, and as 
a king rules forever from the right hand of the throne of Majesty on high. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOLS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF HEBREW (1888), 


To the Members of the American Institute of Hebrew : 


The Principal of Schools herewith submits his fourth annual report. The 
report will take up, first, the Correspondence School; secondly, the Summer 
Schools ; thirdly, certain general matters relating to the work as a whole. 


I. THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


The Correspondence School has just closed its eighth year. During four of 
these years it has been under the direction of the American Institute of Hebrew. 


1. MEMBERSHIP OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. The membership of the Elementary Course 366 
5. “ “ “  Cognate Courses.......... 18 
2. Various STATISTICS CONCERNING THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL. 

1. New members enrolled during 1888...............0.0005 246; d. 1887, 201 
2. Students stopping work during 12 139 
4. Students graduated from one or more courses during 1888. 79; “ 79 
5. Various denominations represented 32 
6. States and countries, a) in United States and Canada..... 48; “ 51 
12 

7. Average age of men at work................seeeeeeeeeee ae 33 
8. Number of women in the School ...............+- 20 
9. Number of men not in ministry............... evindene in; “ 101 
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ey Number of examination-papers corrected i in — Course. 2112 ; d. 1887, ae 


nterm. 1488 ; 
“ “ Pro 797 ; 615 
‘3 Cog. Courses. 60; “ 78 
15. Total number of examination-papers corrected........... 4504; “ 3950 
16. Letters written with examination-papers 849 
17. to men not at 711 


3. REMARKS UPON THE STATISTICS. 

1. During 1886, the number of examination-papers corrected was 4313; during 
1887, a year of only eleven months, 3950; during 1888, 4504. The increase would 
have been still greater but for the falling off due to the fact that this was a Presi- 
dential year. 

2. During the first six years of the School, there were completed 219 courses ; 
during the seventh year, 79; during the eighth year, exactly the same number. 
Of the total number of courses completed in eight years, 377, nearly one-half have 
been completed within two years. 

3. The number of those who have stopped work during the year is 13 less than 
the preceding year; the number of new students is 45 more ; the net gain is 120, 
as over against 62. . 

4. The reasons for discontinuance may be classified as follows: (a) Entrance 
upon seminary studies; (b) failure of health ; (c) death ; (d) overpressure of regu- 
lar duties ; (e) permanent appointment to some denominational work ; (f) diseour- 
agement; (g) insufficient education. 

4. JAPANESE BRANCH. 

A Japanese branch of the Correspondence School is being organized, with 
headquarters at Tokio. While intended primarily for the missionaries; it is pro- 
posed also to use it in the training of native workers. Should this experiment 
prove successful, much may be hoped for in other missionary fields. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that in many quarters the question is being considered of using the 
correspondence idea in missionary training. 

5. Prizes. 


In order to stimulate the members of the School, to do a larger amount of 
work, four prizes were offered, viz., one of twenty dollars (in books) ; a second, of 
fifteen ; a third, of ten; and a fourth, of five. These prizes were awarded to those 
members who sent in the largest number of examination-papers during the year, 
with a grade of not less than 8 on a scale of 10. This year they were awarded as 
follows: the first to Mr. J. K. McGillivray, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J.; the second to the Rev. J. F. Morgan, Coeyman’s Junction, N. Y.; 
the third to Miss Maria Whitney, New York City; the fourth to the Rev. D. H. 
Patterson, Tully, N.Y. The number of contestants was quite large. The plan 
seems to have succeeded. Next year the number of prizes will be increased to 
nine, an in all to $100.00. 

6. CoanaTE CouRsEs. 

Because of the difficulty of printing lessons in an acceptable form, the expense 
of type being so great as to forbid its use, and for other reasons the work in this 
department has not developed as it might have been expected to do. It gives me 
pleasure to state that now all difficulties seem to have been overcome, and that — 
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we are prepared to carry on the work here as effectively as in Hebrew. It is not 
expected, of course, that the classes will ever be large. 
7. ASSISTANTS IN THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 

In the work of the past year the Principal has been aided by Mr. C. Eugene 
Crandall, to whom has been entrusted much of the detail relating to the internal 
work; Mr. A. M. Wilson, who, during a portion of the year, assisted in correcting 
examination-papers, and Mr. F. K. Sanders, who, besides the work of correcting 
Hebrew papers, has also aided in the work of the Cognate Courses. The Principal 
desires to make public acknowledgment of the valuable service rendered the Insti- 
tute by all these gentlemen. When it is considered that the papers to be corrected 
come from all parts of the world and from all classes of people; that each paper 
must be examined, corrected, graded, and returned with suggestions; that many 
papers require for examination an entire hour; that the work is of the most 
minute, critical, and even delicate character, the labors of these gentlemen will 
be more thoroughly appreciated. 

8. Tae Work In GENERAL. 

There can be no doubt that instruction by correspondence is henceforth to be 
recognized as one of the great fields of educational work. The results seem, indeed, 
incredible to those who are not acquainted with the real facts in the case. Interest 
is on the increase. Greater things by far may be expected in the near future. The 
work of the past year has been in most respects quite gratifying. It is only in the 
financial part that the showing is not so ng The — has been as follows : 


1886. 
For $1, 4304 01 = $1, 180, 30.85 $1,385.56 
For printing and stationery. 483.21 275.79 376.61 
For advertising and postage. 328.09 265.08 191.18 
General expense ........... 38.20 25.21 15.67 


In explanation of the increase in expense over last year it may be said (1) that 
this year was one of 12 instead of 11 months; (2) that it has been impossible to 
secure competent assistants for the salaries heretofore paid; (3) that more exten- 
sive, aggressive work has been carried on ; (4) that as a result of this work the net 
gain has been 120 instead of 62; (5) that the tuition-fees for the year have been 
$1,438.98 over against $1,257.28. 


Il. THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


1. The Summer Schools of the American Institute of Hebrew were held as 
follows: New England School, May 22-June 12 (Newton Theol. Institution, New- 
ton Centre, Mass.) ; Philadelphia School, June 13-July 3 (Protest. Epis. Divinity 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.); Southern School, July 19-Aug. 15 (Atlanta, Ga.) ; 
Chicago School, Aug. 16-Sept. 5 (Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Il.). 

2. Two Schools also were held at Chautauqua, July 5-July 25, July 26-Aug. 
15. These had no connection with the American Institute of Hebrew; they were, 
however, under the same principalship, and, by special vote of the Executive 
Committee, were announced in connection with the Schools of the Institute. In 
making an estimate of the work performed, these Schools must be considered. 

3. The Instructors in the Schools were as follows: 

Chas. Rufus Brown, Ph.D., Newt.Centre,Mass. Jas. A. Craig, Ph. D., Cincinnati, O. 
Newton Theological Institution. Lane Theological Seminary. 


Geo. 8. aera Ph. D., Amherst, Mass. A. 8. Carrier, B. D., Chicago, Ill. 
Amherst College. McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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C. E. Crandall, M. A., New Haven, Conn. 
American Institute of Hebrew. 
Edward L. Curtis, Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
William R. Harper, Ph. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Yale University. 
Hermann V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., Phila., Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Chas. Horswell, B. D., Evanston, Ill. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
John G. Lansing, D. D., New Brunswick, W. J. 
Theol. Sem. of the Dutch Reformed Ckurch. 
Wallace W. Lovejoy, M. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reformed Episcopal Divinity School. 
D. A. McClenahan, M. A., Allegheny, Pa. 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
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J. F. McCurdy, Ph. D., Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto University. 
W. W. Moore, D. D., Hampden Sidney, Va. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
James M. Rawlings, M. A., Univ. of Va., Va. 
University of Virginia. 
Frank K. Sanders, M. A., New Haven, Conn. 
American Institute of Hebrew. 
George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Columbus, O. 
Capital University. 
Barnard C. Taylor, M. A., Chester, Pa. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
M. 8. Terry, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Revere F. Weidner, D. D., Rock Island, Ill. 
Augustana Theological Seminary. 


4. The membership of the Schools held in the North, including the two Schools 


held at Chautauqua, was slightly in excess of that of last year. 


attended two or more Schools. 


Many men 


5. For the details of the work in each school the Principal would refer to the 


special reports accompanying this general report. It may be noted here, however, 
that the School at Newton Centre was much smaller than in former years, because 
of the early date at which it was held, a time which permitted no college men to 
attend. The change of the location of the Southern School from the University 
of Virginia to Atlanta proved, for this year at all events, a disaster. The details 
of this also will be furnished in the special report of that School. 


Ill. THE WORK IN GENERAL. 
1. THe Work. 


The Principal was present during the entire session of all the Schools (includ- 
ing those held at Chautauqua) except the Southern. His work during the year 
was in amount and character about the same as that of previous years. His work 
for the Institute (including the Hebrew instruction which he gave at Chautauqua) 
amounted to about five hundred hours of teaching, and about the same number in 
office-work. 
2. PrinteED MATTER USED DURING THE YEAR. 
Correspondence School: No. 


essive work 

inquent work 
Circulars for aggressive work 
Postal Cards—Ag. essive work 

Delinquent work, ete 
Application Forms............ 
Instruction Cards 


on 


os 


Special Circular to College Men. | 
anks 


General: 


Calendars 
Principal’s Report 

Letter-heads 


S = bor 


5,700 
300 
| 20,500 
1,180 
1,000 
1,000 | 
5,000 
500 
35,500 
6,500 
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3. THe Enpowment Founp. 

Only $3,356 has been received over against $5,413 of 1887 and $4,881 of 1886. 
A falling short of $2,057 from 1887, of $1,525 from 1886. This deficiency is due 
(1) to the fact that by the arrangement of the Southern Committee, the salaries of 
the instructors were paid directly by the Piedmont Chautauqua, and the large sum 
(over $900) contributed last year for the University of Virginia School did not come 
into the treasury of the Institute ; (2) that in some cases those who contributed 
for five years paid up the entire subscription during the third year; (3) that some 
of the largest donors have died ; (4) that some of the contributors have seemingly 
forgotten their obligations to the Institute, and this in spite of the frequent 
reminders sent them; (5) that, although considerable effort has been made to 
enlist new friends, the technical character of the work has made it difficult to 
secure a large amount of aid. 

3. THe EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR. 

1. The expenses of the Correspondence School have been $2,289.01 ($537.58 
more than in 1887, $283.09 more than in 1886). The receipts from fees have been 
$1,438.98 ($182.70 more than 1877). The fees with the appropriation, $600, and the 
balance to its credit from last year, viz., $103.85, falls short of paying the expenses 
by $146.18. This deficit is more than balanced by a new contribution of $200 
designated particularly for the Correspondence School. 

2. The Summer School expenses of 1888 are in every case less than those of 
1887, the difference being 


In, the case of the New England School................ $480.64 


3. The expenses of Summer Schools have in each case been less than the 
amount appropriated by the Committee, viz., the fees and an appropriation of 
$600, the amount 


In the case of the New England School................ $192.07 


4. The Principal was authorized to announce free tuition (with an incidental 
fee, however, of $5) in case he should be able to secure $600 in new subscriptions 
for all the Schools. This sum was obtained from the following sources : 


Douglass, Esq., $250.00 
John D. Rockefeller, Esq., New York er 200.00 
The Professors and Students at Evanston, Ill........... 150.00 


5. The total expenses of the year have been $6,301.47, against $7,682.01 of 1887, 
$7,277.43 of 1886, a difference of $1,380.54. This is due (1) to the money saved on 
the three Northern Summer Schools, viz., $882.42 ; (2) to the fact that the salaries © 
of the Southern School did not pass through the treasury of the Institute. 


The Principal would herewith publicly acknowledge the many courtesies, the 
active co-operation and the valuable help received from a very large number of 
gentlemen. The work, in his opinion, has come to assume a permanent character, 
and will, in some form, be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 


December 26, 1888. WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF HEBREW. 
I. DONORS AND DONATIONS. 


Barney, Eugene J., Dayton 5.00 | Jaycox, Mrs. E. L. Evansto: 
Bartlett, Rev. F. W., Jessup, Morris K. New York, 
2.00 | Johnson, Prof. Herrick. , Chicago, 30.00 
Bissell, Prof. Edwin C., Hartford, Conn. 5.00 | Jones, Rev. 8. F., Evanston, RRS: 10.00 
Bolton, Rev. i W., Chicago, Ill.......... 10.00 
Bradish, Rev. J Qu] New York. N. ¥.... 5.00 | Kevan, Rev. J. H., Evanston, Ill........ 3.00 
Rev. H. F., Evanston, Ill.......- 3.00 | King, Dr. Chas. R., Philadelphia, 25.00 
Brown, Alex., Philadelphia, Pa......... 50.00 Kirby, Rev. R. M., Pottsdam, N-Y.... 6.00 
Prof. Chas. R. .» Newton Centre, 
v. G. I., Evanston, Ill........ 
Burnhan, Prof. 8., Hamilton, N. ¥ Lewis, Rev. E. G., Evanston, Ill........ 
Calkins, Rev. H. R., Evanston, Ill..... 3.00 
Carwardine, Rev. H. W., Evanston, ii. 2.00 | McClenahan, Prof. D. fn on heny,Pa. 60.00 
Cartwright, Rev. 1. C., Evanston, Ill.. 3.00 | McDowell, Rev. J. wit“ New Castie,Pa. | 5.00 
Chariton, Rev. Adam, Lynedoch, Ont... 3.00 Vv. P., Minneapolis, 
Clarke, Rev. Wm., Evanston, Ill...... .. 1.00 5.00 
Clissold, H. R., Mor; ran. Park, Tii.. 10.00 MoKibbon, Fret. Geo. F., Granville, O.. 5.00 
Coffin, LR Philadelphia, Pa........ 50.00 | McKirahan, Wm., Hookstown, 25.00 
Colby, Hon. Chas. L., Mi waukee, W 30.00 | MeVickar, Rev. W. Ry Philadephi Pa. 50.00 
Colby, Rev. Henry F., Dayton, O....... ‘ “5.60 | McWilliams, Daniel W., Brooklyn, 250.00 
Converse, Edmund W., Boston, Mass... 20.00 A; Potladelpaia, 20.00 
raig, Vv. A. B., Kvanston, ill......... 
Grandall c E., New Haven, Conn..... 5 20.00 Noyes, Rev. J. C., Evanston, Il. 10.00 
Cran zra, on, | 
Crosby, v. Howard, New York, N. Y. 20.00 Parker, Prof. L. F., lowa 9 an eeeeeee 2.50 
Crowell, Geo. E., Brattleboro, Vt........ 25.00 | Potts, Jos. D., Philadelphia, Pa Rabi 50.00 
Crozer, G. KE. Chester Pa 35.00 Powers, Mrs. Thos. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 50.00 
rozer, J wis, iladelphi .00 
Crozer, Samuel A., Chester, 25.00 Beiney. Wm., Cambridge. O............. 10.00 
Cunningham, Rev. G. E., Evanston, Il. 1.00 Rapp, v. J. J., ‘Ryanston, Ti eoccccecs . 8.00 
Currier, Prof. A. N., lowa City, Ia.:.... 2.50 | Reichelt, Jno. A. Chicago, Ill........... 25.00 
Curtis, ewark, 5.00 Robert, H. M., BW zo, N. 30.00 
Dales, Rev. J. B., Philadel phia, Pa. 80,00 | Robertson, Rev. P., “Cincinnati. 10.00 
Dana, Rev. S 8. Wi. Philade Iphia, Pa...... 25,00 | Robie, Edward, Greenland, N. H.. 6.00 
Davis, Rev. Ge , New aven, Conn. 19.00 Rockefeller, Jno. D., New York, N.Y... 300.00 
Davis, J. Bvanston. . 2.00 | Roy, Rev. J., Cobourg, 1.00 
anston, Ill....... 
Denio, B Me.. Salsman, Rev. F. J., Newton Centre, 
Dexter, Rev. Henry M Boston, Mass.. Scott, Rev. W. T., Evanston, Ill......... 8.00 
Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart, New York, N. ¥. 50.00 | Smith, Rev. E., Evanston, Ill............ 3.00 
Douglass, Benjamin, Chicago onew. Rev. Fred. A., Newton am, us 
Fisk, Rev. W., Evanston Strangiand, #. J. Bvanston, Til... 3.00 
Fox, Rev. J. TH Stearns, Prof. 0.'S., "Newton Centre, 
Goodman ickerso: icago, Ill..... 50.00 
Goodspeed, Rev. Geo.'8., New Haven, aie Thomas, Rev. Jno. H., Lawrenceburg, ae 
Grover, ston, Mass...... 100. Tingle, Rev. vanston, 1.00 
Hangan, Rev. P., Evanston, IIl...... . 3.00 
Harper Prof, New Haven, Conn. 200.00 | Wheeler, Andrew, Philadel hia, Pa. 00 
Harrington, Rev. C. K., Yokahama, — Rt. Rev. 0. W hilidelphia, 
Harvison, brs. Geo. L.. Philadelphia, Pa. 50.00 | White, Jno. G.. “Pipi Ba waives 10.00 
Henderson, A. M., Chicago 25.00 wee vanston, Ill... 10.00 
Henderson, Rev. J. A., 5.00 | Wright, Rev. R. Hvanston fll 1.00 
Herben, Rev. 8S. J., Evanston, Ill........ 8.00 
Holbrook, Z. 8., Evanston, Di...::::: 10.00 Total Endowment.................$3,356.00 
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II. RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1, 1888. 


DISBURSEMENTS. RECEIPTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: 
Balance on hand from 1887...... 116.21 
Tuition refunded. . $19.50 From Endowment Fund......... $3,350.00° 
1,420.01 Advertising and Pos 
Printing and Stationery.. 483.21 Summer School Circular.. 228.75 
Advertising 169.00 Tuition-fees in Cor. School 
Pos .09 80.30 
General Expense 38.20 “  Tuition-fees in Cor. School 
NEw ENGLAND SUMMER SCHOOL: ncidental-fees a ew 
England Summer School. 182.50 
$ 378.27  Boom-rent at same 37.50 
Printing and Stationery.. 18.83 * noidental-fees at Phila- 
delphia Summer School... 178.00 
General Expense 51.64 $577.98 415.00 
PHILADELPHIA SuMMER SOHOOL “ in’ 
Printing and Stationery... 20.08 8,187.94 
Advertising............... 51.89 
= 
ne 
$753.68 
CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL: 
sane $ 528.25 
Printing and Stationery.. 17.09 
51.88 
ene 
$703.91 
SUMMER SCHOOL: 
$ 52.16 
Printing and Stationery... 17.59 
eneral Expense......... 
—— $130.47 
Cognate Class,—Printing and Station- 3 100 
Endowment Fund Expense ; 133.62 
Principal’s Salary............ 1,200.00 
Executive Committee Expense....... 15.25 
— Expenses, rent, interest, etc. er 
5.00 
Summer School Circular, paid by ad- 
$8,076.43 
Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1888.......... 227. 
$8,304.15 $8,304.15 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Endowment Fund arrears (estimated). 500.00 sue $1,389.04 
Tuition-fees arrears (estimated)....... 100.00 
Printed matter............. 43. 
$ 910.52 
Excess of Liabilities over Assets..... 478.52 
$1,389.04 $1,389.04 


The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s Report have examined the 
accounts and found them correct, with vouchers corresponding. 


CHARLES A. Briaas, 
WALLACE W. LovEdoy. 
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>BOOK + NOTICES. < 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL.* 


With the purpose of these volumes one cannot but be in hearty sympathy. 
They aim to give a continuous exposition of the two Books of Samuel. It is to 
be expected that the work to be found in them will be based on the widest knowl- 
edge and animated by a devout spirit. From the author’s reputation as a scholar 
one has a right to look for this. Dr. Blaikie’s contributions to biblical history 
have been singularly able and helpful. What of the workmanship here displayed ? 
Much may be said in praise. There are serious faults, however, which greatly 
mar its otherwise commendable character. The author indulges too freely in 
imaginative flights on which he founds homiletic conclusions which are altogether 
too unsubstantial. To conjecture for example (cf. p. 127, vol. I.), that the asses of 
Kish which had strayed were specially needed, so that the operations of the farm 
had to be suspended in consequence; and then to urge upon all the blessedness 
of equanimity under similar circumstances—do not call this exposition ; it might 
better be named imposition. These volumes are, unfortunately, too full of this 
kind of thing. Exception might be taken, also, to the expositor’s unfavorable 
conception of Elkanah as not justified by the facts; to his dark and unsympa- 
thetic delineation of Saul and the correspondingly too highly favorable portrayal 
of David. Yet no one ¢an fail to be more or less profited by the perusal of these 
expositions or to be convinced that expository preaching if done on right methods 
is in the highest degree attractive and edifying. 


AN OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION.+ 


This book contains ‘‘a succinct outline of each of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, giving attention to authorship, date, contents, chief critical difficulties, 
and such literature as may aid in the solution of the difficulties.” The author 
has succeeded in condensing his information into 148 pages (74 in. x 5 in.) and 
in presenting us with the established facts in a very handy form. Where there is 
room for difference of ‘opinion, he has refrained carefully from dogmatizing, and | 
contents himself with giving the various theories. The book will render its best 
service when supplemented by oral instruction, but is nevertheless an excellent 
guide to students who wish independently to make their way through the litera- 
ture of the topics suggested. The main facts concerning the twelve minor 
Prophets are given in two convenient tables at the end. The book supplies a - 
need which has long been felt and in the attractive dress which the publisher has 
given it, will doubtless be very cordially welcomed by all interested in the study 
of the Old Testament. 


*I. THe First Book OF SAMUEL. By Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D. The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible. New York: A. 0. Armstrong & Son. Il. THe SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the 


same. 

+ INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. With Analyses and illustrative 
literature. By O.8. Stearns, D. D., Professor of Biblical Interpretation in Newton Theo. Inst. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett and Co. $1.00. 
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CURRENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Buddhism in its Connection with Brahminism 
and Hinduism and in its Contrast with Chris- 
Sn a By Sir Monier Williams. London: 


Hieroglyphic Bible: Being a Careful Selection o, 
and t Passages in 
the Old and New a 


ranged from Genesis to 
lished and Illustrated with Hundreds of En- 
Gane on Wood. New York: Scribner & 


elford. 
Manual of Biblical Archeology. By Karl Fred- 
erick Keil. With alterations ont Additions 
furnished by the Author of the English 
Translation. Vol. Translated from the 
German, by the Rev. Alexander 


Cusin, M 
Buch der Religionen. und 
7eene Quellen. By A. Franz, Stuttgart, 


Rants: his Life and Times. Second 
edition. og Gemmell, 1888....... 5s. 
The Bible View of Jewish Church. By How- 
D.D. New York: Funk hy 
i Beginnings of Religion. By Thomas Scott 
Bacon. London: Rivingtons........... $4. 4 
-Cruden’s Complete Concordance to the 
New Testaments and the A en 
by Wm. Youngman. New York: Warne. eee 


ARTICLES AND REVIEWS. 


Noeldeke on the Primitive Religion of Israel. 
y in The Independent, Dec. 


8 Die Zwilf Kleinen Propheten. Critique 
"ne Renan in Journal des Savants, Nov, 


Personal Narrative o, 
ition. Review in 22, 


Islam as a Political System. By A. T. Sibbold 
in National Review, Jan., 1 

Petrie’s Tanis IT. Criti ae in Inde ndent, Jan. 


8, 1889; also in 8. 8. es, Jan 
Research. The Jan. 10, 
._Behind the Synagogue. By A. B. Ehrlich. Ibid., 


Die 15 Festreise-Psalmen (Ps. 120-134). II. By 
in Der Bew. d. Glaub., 


Moses? Idea of God, from 
names which he applies to him. I By En 
¥. a in Christian Quarterly Review, 
an., 
The Growth of Religion. By Rev. E. L. Shaffer 
in Universalist Jan., 1889. 
Levirate Marriage. By Prof. W. W. Davis. 
2 in The Cheistian. Advocate, Dec. 13, 


_Mohammed and his Koran. By Prof. H. M. 
D., in Methodist Review, Jan., 


n’s zur semitischen Religions- 
nea» ue in the Sunday School 


Genesis and Geology. By Prof. A. Crawford in 

quay acred History. By Dr. J. F. Lati- 

By De Quarter 1889. 


. W. W. Moore. Ibid. 
5 Willner in the Jew- 
the East. By Susan E. 
~ rosy tn School Times, Jan. 3, 


Poetry the By Prof. Dr. Philip Schaff. 
Jan. 
of the Book Review. Ibid. 
nm ber das alte Jerusalem. By Brandt in 
ee Evang., Blitt. 10-12, 1888 
The Site of Ebenezer. ‘a note by_C. 
Conder. By Th. Chaplin in Pal. Expl. Funds 


1888. 
The Conduit near the Pool of Bethesda. By W. 
reaps son. Ibid. 
Wy of the Septua eptuagint. By H. A. Beospeth 


y Rev. ‘Bor, Chas. Collins in the = 
dover ‘Review, Jan., 

and Rev. 

Re- 


jomes. Orr, D. D., in The Pres wean 


view, Jan., 1889. 

8 of Recent Literature.—“ Blaikie’s 2 Sam- 
uel,” J. D. Davis; ‘Cassell’s Esther,” 
C. A. Aiken; “Curr *s Job”; “Bradle ley’s 
Job”; ace’s Apocr crypha,” by 
Cc. A. riggs; ‘Renan’s Israel"; 
Geschichte Kittell’s Geschichte, ” by F. 
Brown; “Green’s Hebrew Grammar,” by 
8. I. Curtiss; “ Harper's Hebrew ” by 
Brigss, in the Presbyterian Review, Jan., 


1 
Critical Note. Divine Human Names. ra Thos. 
Laurie, D. D., in Bibliotheca 1. 
The Bible o* the Homily in Old ~~ 
Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph. D., in The Omilet 
Review, Feb -, 1889. 
Studies in the Psalter. IT. The Sixteenth Psalm. 


y T. W. D. id 
The Last Nine Chapters of Ezekiel. By F. W. 
Farrar, D. D., in the Expositer, Jan., 1889. 
The Scriptural "Idea of Priesthood embodied in 
Successive . By Rev. F. Rendall, A. M. 


Ibid. 
Delitzsch’s Neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis. 
periew by Kautzsch in Theo. Stud. u. Krit., 
: ie Juive. By Eugene Bersier in Re- 


vue Chretienne, Jan. 
Livres sacrés By Mm. Barth. 
i, Hilaire in Journal des Savants, Dec., 


In the Edinburgh Review, 
an 


The Names of God. In Church Quarterly Re- 


view, Jan. 
Renan’s History Ibid. 
W here are Tribes? II. By Dr. Neu- 
in. in Quarter! Review. Jan., 1889. 
Rise ane Devel« of the Massorah. By 
Rev. J. D M.A. Ibid. 
Mystic the Psalms. By C. G. Monte- 
ore. 


The Book of Hosea in the Light aalaaal 
search. the Léght of 
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